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THE CO-EMPEROR LUCIUS VERUS (130-169 A.D.) 
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GAJAHAMURTI: SHIVA AND PARVATI AFTER THE DEATH 
OF THE ELEPHANT-DEMON 
India, Rajputana, Basohli School, c. 1700 A.D. 
The Edward L. Whittemore Collection, 1952 
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IN MEMORIAM—EMILIE S. GRASSELLI 


The Trustees of The Cleveland Museum of Art record 
with sadness the death of Mrs. Thomas S. Grasselli, a 
member of the Advisory Council since her election on 
June 30, 1943. Mrs. Grasselli was made a Fellow in 
Perpetuity by reason of her gifts, which were largely 
in the realm of English and American silver, where she 
and her husband displayed such a sound and distin- 
guished connoisseurship. Gracious and kindly in spirit, 
she had great joy in the collection of silver which she 
presented in Mr. Grasselli’s memory and which so 
enriched the collections of the Museum. 


A ROMAN IMPERIAL PORTRAIT OF LUCIUS VERUS 


Virtuosity is not to be despised and Evelyn Waugh has recently 
produced in evidence a hilarious dialogue between Constantine 
and his sculptor. The Emperor wanted lively sculpture on his 
arch like that on the earlier one of Trajan. 

“Can you do it or can’t you?” 

“Precisely like that? It is a type of representational work which 

required a technical virtuosity which you may or may not 


find attractive — personally I rather do—but the modern 


“Can you do it?” 
“No,” 
We are often told by purists that sculpture should be block- 


like, stony, in a word—sculptural. Antonine sculptors gave a 
1 Evelyn Waugh, Helena (Boston, 1950), p. 162. 
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different answer, a pictorial style. Such a manner, dependent 
upon effects of light and shade caused by deep drilling, under- 
cutting, and subtle differentiations of texture, had been seen 
before in the late Hellenistic world and was to be seen again in 
the Baroque mode. The Hellenistic connection is clear when we 
know that many Antonine reliefs were called Hellenistic until 
Wickhoff restored them to their rightful place in time.” The 
Baroque connection is also clear, for many “Antonine” busts 
are sixteenth- and seventeenth-century replicas made by the 
sympathetic artist for the demanding patron. To those who 
insist upon “integrity of material’’ there is a simple answer: if . 
it can be done in the material, it is in the nature of the material 
—and so the pictorial style in sculpture. 

Earlier busts had been colored, especially in the eyes and 
hair;* now the effect of color was supplied by drilling and under- 
cutting the hair and by the plastic indication of the pupil of the 
eye with two drill holes which left a small spherical triangle of 
raised marble, simulating the reflected light from the pupil. The 
technique was known as early as the first century, as seen in the 
Ara Pacis of Augustus, but was used in works viewed at a 
distance, i. e., pictorially. Not until the reign of Hadrian did 
this lifelike device become accepted for portraiture.* 

The Museum has acquired by purchase from the J. H. Wade 
Fund a striking example of Antonine virtuosity, the well- 
preserved head broken from a life-size bust of a man.*° The 
identification of the head as that of Lucius Verus has been sug- 
gested and receives considerable confirmation. Let it be said 
first that positive identification is difficult on three grounds: the 
subjective tendencies of the observer; the well-known tendency 
of Roman artists to assimilate one man’s portrait to a general 
type, so that a private portrait often looks like the reigning 
Emperor, or in the case of Lucius Verus, like his more famous 
colleague, Marcus Aurelius;® and the general movement of style 
in portrait sculpture, Rome’s strongest suite, away from the 
fiercely individual characterizations of the Republican period 
2 E. Strong, Roman Sculpture (London, 1907), p. 296. 

3 A. Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits (New York, 1912), p. XX XVII. 
4 Strong, op. cit. pp. 374-5. 


5 No. 52.260. Height: 1434”. Illustrated on cover. A small projection left on the back of the 
neck indicates a bust type. 


6 Strong, op. cit. p. 373- 
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towards the ideal, the stylish, and finally, the symbolic manner 
of early Christian and Byzantine art. 

The Cleveland Lucius Verus can be so identified by compari- 
son with both accepted sculptures and coins of the period. 
Bernouilli’s “best portrait” for Verus is the colossal head in the 
Louvre,’ a work now considered a posthumous portrait done 
late in the reign of Marcus Aurelius.® In this case, as in the 
Museum’s new acquisition, the features are generalized, without 
the characteristic low brow and beetling eyebrows in the 
currently accepted “best portrait,” also in the Louvre (1101). 
The weak but sensitive mouth is distinctive in all three. Two of 
the numerous coins of Lucius Verus are closely related to the 
profile of the Cleveland head. One, very close, is a bronze coin 
minted in Alexandria,’ from which city the piece is reputed to 
have come. The other is a sesterce of 164 A.D."° A fourth com- 
parison can be made with a head fragment (697) in the Terme 
Museum, Rome, considered by Wegner to be a most individual 
portrait by a Greek artist working at Athens in 162-3 or 166, 
when the co-Emperor was on the spot. The Terme head por- 
trays a younger man, but the eyes, brows, and facial structure 
are quite close to those of the new head. 

Nearly all scholars are agreed on the great importance of 
Roman Greece in the development of Antonine style. The 
Hellenistic motivation came from Greece and from Greek artists 
working in Egypt and in Asia Minor, at Ephesus for example, 
where a great monument with reliefs was erected to commem- 
orate the victory of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus over the 
Parthians. In quality, too, the best Greek work seems superior 
to the more official products of the Roman studios. The structure 
of the marble in the new sculpture is like that found in the Greek 
islands. The Museum’s accession can be called Lucius Verus, 
probably a posthumous portrait, somewhat idealized or assimi- 
lated to the likeness of Marcus Aurelius, and executed by a 
Greek artist between 170 and 180 A.D. 

Lucius Verus was certainly not “the noblest Roman of them 


7 J. J. Bernouilli, “Die Bildnisse der Romischer Kaiser von Galba bis Commodus,” Romische 
Tkonographie, II (Stuttgart, 1891), Louvre No. 1170, p. 205. 

8M. Wegner, Die Herrscherbildnisse in antoninischer Zeit (Berlin, 1939), Das Romische 
Herrscherbild, 11, Vol. 4, p. 240, plate 44a. 

9 The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. V (Cambridge, 1939), opp. p- 130. 

10 Wegner, op. cit. plate 61i, p. 58. 
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all” and contemporary accounts agree alike on hishandsomeness 
and his immoderation. Capitolinus comments on his beauty 
and awe-inspiring appearance but adds that he was a passionate 
dice-player and pleasure lover with a temper and cruel to boot.” 
The elevation of this all-too-human youth, born in December, 
130, was due to his adoption, along with Marcus Aurelius, by 
Antoninus Pius, the first of the Antonine emperors, who 
reigned from 138-161. The latter’s death resulted in their 
accession to the throne as the first co-emperors in Roman 
history, a partnership cemented by the marriage of the Aurelian 
daughter, Lucilla,’? to Verus in 164. Lucius Verus’ triumphs 
were not in the field of battle, and he died of apoplexy in Jan- 
uary, 169. Marcus Aurelius is remembered as the Stoic philoso- 
pher-king of the Meditations. Lucius is recalled as one of Marcus’ 
two mistakes, the other being his son and successor, Commodus 
(161-192), whose murder ended the Antonine era and with it 
the grand illusionist style in sculpture. SHERMAN E, LEE 


A RAJPUT MINIATURE FROM BASOHLI 


The most rewarding experiences are often those come by with 
considerable effort. Of the major schools of later Indian painting, 
the Basohli group was one of the last recognized and was still 
later appreciated.’ Basohli miniatures are often dissonant in 
color and vigorous in drawing. Mustard yellow, orange-red, and 
olive green form their distinctive color chords, while strong dis 
tortions, especially in the eyes, are characteristic. Their com- 
positions are more formal and hieratic than those of the other 
schools, and in religious subjects the more sombre facets of 
Hindu faith are found at least as often as are the lyrical and 
pastoral tales of Krishna, so much loved in other regions. 

The Museum has acquired through the Edward L. Whitte- 
more Fund an extraordinary Basohli miniature’ with a rare 


variation of a traditional subject, Gajasurasamharamurti, 
11 Bernouilli, op. cit. 


12 No. 25.161 in the Museum’s collection is a female head of Roman manufacture described by 
M. Bieber as Lucilla in “Roman Sculpture in The Cleveland Museum of Art,” rt in America, 
Vol. 32, No. 1, January, 1944, p. 73. Wegner, op. cit., accepts the date but denies the identifi- 
cation. 

1 A, Ghose, “The Basohli School of Rajput Painting,” Rupam, No. 37, January 1929, pp. 6-17. 

Ghose misdates the key Sastri page as 1675 rather than 1694-5. 
2 No. 52.587. Height 934”; width 634”. Illustrated on inside front cover. Color on paper. The 


Museum owns by gift of N. M. Heeramaneck another Basohli work, No. 38.302, Hour of 
Cowdust, dating c. 1750. 
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Gajahamirti for short.2 There are many versions, but all agree 
on this: the God Shiva destroys an evil demon king in elephant 
form and uses the skin as a cloak. Shiva’s consort, Parvati, 
adores him in fear and trembling. This aftermath is shown in 
the Museum’s new painting. The white Shiva, adorned with 
serpents, holds a begging bowl (asceticism), a sword (destruc- 
tion), a small drum (the cosmic Dancer), and a rosary (the Holy 
One) in his four hands and sits on the unfortunate beast’s hide, 
which floats against a stormy and rainy blue sky. Parvati, 
dressed in red, kneels in adoration at the God’s own left. Below 
is Earth, banded in maroon, pink, and green and populated by 
graceful swans and dwarfed but fruitful trees. The whole effect 
is bizarre, strong, delicately detailed but broadly composed. 
The “space-halo” around the figures in the Museum’s painting 
is a particularly interesting aesthetic device. 

The style of the new miniature relates it to the well-known 
series of Nayaka subjects at Boston.* They share the use of 
paste-relief work simulating pearls and beetle-case cutting 
representing precious stones. The Boston pages are in turn close 
to certain pages, dated 1694-5, with inscriptions proving them 
to have been made in Basohli,* and to numerous later pages. 

The isolation of the hill states of Rajputana helped them in 
the cultivation of a native Indian style. Basohli had even better 
reason for its abstinence from Mughal fashions, for it was only 
founded in 1630 by Bhupat Pal on his release from the prison of 
the Mughal Emperor Jahangir.® Its short life was an aestheti- 
cally happy one, and the word BasoAli now stands for one of the 
distinctive styles of later Indian painting. SHERMAN E. LEE 


LA BLANCHISSEUSE BY TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
The definitive contribution of French artists in the general 
development of art has been brought about through their innate 
sense of draughtsmanship, which is recurringly apparent. 
Instinctively precise, spare, and accurate, it was fundamental to 
French visual experience; this classic exactitude in expression 
was the projection through drawing of a penetrating native 


3 T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography (Madras, 1916), Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 150. 

4 A. K. Coomaraswamy, “Rajput Painting,” Catalogue of the Indian Collections of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston (1926), Part V, p. 170 ff, particularly Nos. 17.2779, .2781, and .2782. 

5 L. Ashton (ed.), “Painting” by B. Gray, The Art of India and Pakistan (New York, n. d.), 
P- 99- 

6 bid. 
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perception. In the nineteenth century this ability blossomed 
anew, especially in the works of Ingres, Delacroix, Daumier, 
and Degas; it was culminated then in the work of Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec (1864-1901). 

With his inherent sense of artistic heritage as with his aristo- 
cratic descent, both keenly if casually accepted, Lautrec added 
a new approach and a new vigor to visual expression. His great 
living example was Degas, Lautrec’s senior by thirty years, and 
from Degas’ inspired creative ability for accurate portrayal 
Lautrec derived his basic style. Yet Lautrec contributed 
another viewpoint to dispassionate observation of actual life: 
whereas Degas recorded reality, there was present at the same 
time a classic ideal which removed his art into a realm aloofly 
objective and of the intellect, while Lautrec characterized with- 
out any attempt to idealize, without any attempt to interpret, 
projecting only the deepest human emotion, without sentiment, 
yet with a poignancy which escapes the romantic in its profound 
understanding. Though invalided and deliberately self-ostra- 
cised from his aristocratic setting, preferring his artist’s life in 
Montmartre in company with its motley inhabitants, he yet 
painted and drew portraits in the dignified surroundings of his 
heritage as honestly as he portrayed the vulgarity and depravity 
of Montmartre and its cabaret folk. He characterized the 
sadness of the victims of poverty and want as he reported the 
pathos of degradation in his brothel scenes—all of which he 
knew. Like Degas, if unlike Zola, Daumier, or Forain, he never 
preached or moralized; he simply comprehended life and drew 
and painted it with sympathy and with brilliance and dexterity. 

Such a work is the large and powerful drawing called La 
Blanchisseuse,' a recent purchase of the Museum through gift 
of Hanna Fund. It shows a laundress burdened by a heavy 
basket of wash as she crosses one of those crowded side streets 
of Paris amidst sundry activity—a cab receding into the 
distance on one hand, a teamster’s horse munching its oats by 
a curb on the other. It is a simple subject, but profoundly 
realized in the portrayal of one of those tragic masks full of 
despondency. What Lautrec has wrought in pathos he has 
achieved with telling accuracy and with a minimum of means, as 


1 No. 52.113. Height 30”; width 2434”. Signed lower right with a device combining the mono- 
gram TH with Lautrec. Illustrated on inside back cover and in Maurice Joyant, Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec (Paris, 1927), p.17. Ex Colls.: Roger Marx, Oppenheimer, Gerstenberg. 
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the drawing is done with a brush in black Chinese ink on a 
white gesso-prepared paper. In the original, the blacks are 
nowhere very black but are varying grays. Executed in 1888, 
the drawing was one of four made to illustrate the article, 
“L’Eté a Paris” by Emile Michelet, and was later enlarged to 
poster size by another artist. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


CALENDAR FOR MARCH, 1953 


Sunday I, 2.00 p. m. Radio-Phonograph Program until 5.00 p. m. Each 

Sunday. George A. Kleinfeld. 

3.00 p. m. Gallery talk: Work of Georges Rouault. Edward 
B. Henning. 

3-45 p. m. Lecture: An Architect Looks at Europe. Clyde A. 
Patterson, Jr., School of Architecture, Western 
Reserve University. 

4.00 p. m. Gallery Talk: Treasures in Our Permanent Col- 
lections. Margaret F. Marcus. Each Sunday 
through March 22. 

5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


Wednesday 4. 2.00 p.m. Courses for Members: Art of Ceylon and India 
through Travel. William E, Ward. Four Meetings. 
7.30 p. m. Drawing and Painting for Amateurs. Bernard M. 
Weiner. Ten Meetings. (Studio Fee $5.00.) 
Friday 6. 10.30 a. m. Course for Members: Oriental Art and Literature. 
Margaret F. Marcus. Six Meetings. 


8.15 p. m. Lecture: Portraits of Ingres and Their Subjects. 
Agnes Mongan, The Fogg Museum of Art, 


Cambridge. 
Saturday 7. 1.30 p.m. Young People. Film: Elephant Boy, with Sabu. 
Sunday 8. 3.00 p.m. Gallery Talk: Work of Ingres. Gertrude S. 


Hornung. 

3.00 p. m. Film: The Devil and Daniel Webster, with Walter 
Huston. (1941) 

5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

Wednesday 11. 4.00 p. m. Courses for Members: Abstract and Non-Objec- 

tive Painting and Sculpture. Leroy Flint. (Studio 
Fee $5.00.) 

7.30 p. m. Elementary Kodachrome Photography. Richard 
Godfrey. Six Meetings. 

8.15 p. m. Beryl Rubenstein Memorial Concert. Members of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music Faculty. 


2 Gerstle Mack, Toulouse-Lautrec (New York, 1938), p. 293- 
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Friday 13. 8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 14. 1.30 p.m. 
Sunday Is. 3.00 p.m. 


3-45 p.m. 


5.15 p.m. 
Wednesday 18. 8.15 p.m. 


Friday 20. 8.00 p. m. 


Saturday 21. 1.30 p.m. 
Sunday 22. 3.00p.m. 
3.00 p. m. 
7.30 p. m. 
Friday 27. 8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 28. 1.30 p.m. 


Sunday 29. 3.00 p.m. 


3-45 m. 

5.15 p.m. 
Galley VII... ... 
Little Gallery ...... 


Educational Corridor 


Chamber Music: Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment Faculty. 


Young People. Disney Films: Water Birds and 
Cartoons. 


Gallery Talk: Work of Georges Rouault. Dorothy 
VanLoozen. 

Readings from Contemporary Poets, D. H. 
Lawrence and William Empson. Don A. Keister, 
The University of Akron. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Vocal Duo: Harriet Hill and Gordon Myers, 
New York. 


Lecture with Color Films: Glories of Nature. 
Edward A. Hill. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor 
Art.) Sponsored by The Garden Center. 


Young People. Film: Little Lord Fauntleroy, with 
Mickey Rooney. 


Gallery Talk: Work of Ingres. Marguerite 
Munger. 
English Film: Tight Little Island. 


St. Matthew Passion of Bach. At St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. St. Paul’s Festival Choir and 
Orchestra. Walter Blodgett, Director. 


Lecture: Leonardo Da Vinci’s Virgin and St. Anne. 
Sir Kenneth Clark, Hampstead, England. 


Young People. Chalk Talk: Cartoons. Peter Paul 


Dubaniewicz. 


Gallery Talk: Work of Ingres. Jane Grimes. 
Lecture: Early Japanese Ink Painting. Sherman 
. Lee, Curator of Oriental Art. 


McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Cleveland Textiles, 1953 (through March 1). 
Work of Ingres (open March 5 through March 29). 
Work of Georges Rouault (through March 15). 
Early Japanese Ink Painting (open March 20). 
Historic Flower Containers (through March 3). 


. Drawings by Gallery Classes (open March 3 


through March 29). 


Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
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LA BLANCHISSEUSE 
Drawing 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, French, 1864-1901 
Gift of Hanna Fund, 1952 
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